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Tennyson's laud as a Work of Art. 


No work, published within the last twenty years, has been the 
subject of more contradictory opinions than the Maud of Tenny- 
son. Some condemn it altogether; but the large majority admit 
the beauty of particular passages, while they profess to be unable 
to perceive the scope and design of the whole, and in fact deny the 
poem any meaning whatsoever as a poem. There are a few who 
recognize it as a grand work of art, the crowning effort of the 
greatest of the living masters of English poetry,—a poem of the 
times and for the times, which, far before any other production of 
our day, delineates the peculiarities of sentiment and action in mod- 
ern society. There are a few who see in it something more than 
the narrative of a love-story, however beautiful, something more 
than invective against the evils of social life, however bitter ; some- 
thing rather of the passion, the restless longing and the morbid ex- 
citement peculiar to so many dispositions in an age like ours, some 
expression of those feelings, which oftentimes sadden the lives of 
one-sided men, glowing with ideal conceptions of what the condi- 


tion of mankind should be, but sick at heart and despairing of the 
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future, as they look upon it as it is. And from those of us, who 
believe it to be this, it is right to demand the reason of the faith that 
is in us; that we should defend the poem, not merely from the in- 
dolence of those who seek not to understand it, but likewise from 
the stupidity of those who cannot, and the obstinacy of those who 
will not see in it any meaning whatsoever; that we should make 
clear the plan upon which it was constructed, and the idea it was 
intended to convey ; in fine, that we should prove the justice of its 
claim to being a work of art, consistent in its parts and complete in 
its execution. 

In Maud there appear to be two totally distinct designs: and it 
is from the fact of not distinguishing the relation in which these 
stand to one another, that the confused notions many persons have 
of the poem take their rise. At the very commencement, we have 
lines written under the influence of feelings, excited to a diseased 
action, glorifying war and condemning peace and all the chicanery 
and crime which grow up along with and out of the arts of peace. 
Yet this design, with which the poem opens, with which it closes, is 
referred to but once or twice in the body of the work, which is 
taken up with the narration of a love-story and its developement of 
passion through all the stages of doubt, certainty and despair. How 
shall these two things, apparently so contradictory, be reconciled ? 
Were the beginning and the end simply tacked on at the moment of 
publication, to flatter the passing feelings of a people engaged at 
that very time in a great struggle, or even to stir up those feelings 
more powerfully ? An object so disgraceful as the former, or even 
so temporary as the latter, could be no inducement to an author 
whose reputation was already acquired, and who, for the sake of ac- 
quiring it, had never done anything unworthy of the high mission 
which in early life he had claimed for himself. The poem must be 
accepted as it stands. The introduction and the close are constit- 
uent parts of it, and by their relation to the general design is it to 
be judged. 

The grand aim of Maud, then, is a glorification of war and a con- 
demnation of peace. But of what kind of a war, and of what kind 
of a peace? Not of war in general, nor of the purposes for which 
it is usually carried on, least of all for its attendant circumstances of 
rapine, of carnage and of desolated homes. But of war in its results 
as an affective agent in the promotiun of civil and religious liberty, as 
the demolisher of mighty despotism, as the fore-runner of a great 
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and glorious civilization. Nor was peace in itself, or in its ordinary 
fruits, condemned ; but peace as causing that state of mind, which, 
wrapped up in a blind lust of gain, could bear insults with patience ; 
could suffer violence and crime to do their work without one syl- 
lable of remonstrance ; could look tamely on, whilst an iron tyranny 
was extending its power, and strengthening its barrier against the 
advance of a world. War is not so mucha cause of the action 
of our evil passions as a consequence. The advocates of universal 
peace seem to forget upon what principles the government of man- 
kind is carried on, and its improvement brought to pass. For, not 
alone by the pure influences of christianity, by the gradual amelior- 
ation of the social state, by appeals to all that is noble in the heart 
of man and censures of all that is base in the life of man ; not alone 
by these is the progress of the race effected : but by the manifuld 
agencies of suffering, by the conflict of human passions, and not the 
least in importance by that last resort to the might of arms. And 
the central idea of the poem is that those emotions which make 
earth hell, pride, envy, jealousy and the desire of revenge, would be 
turned from their lawless action in a period of peace, and find a safe 
and legitimate field for their manifestation in a great war ; that the 
evil passions which, in ordinary times, spare not the sanctuary of 
home, nor the sanctity of private life, would be purified by fighting 
in a righteous cause; that the unholy feelings, which spend their 
force in acts of crime, in deeds of violence and bloodshed, would 
lose their sinfulness, when consecrated to just and noble purposes. 
For the illustration of this idea the story of Maud is told : and from 
the tale of that unhappy love ; from the sorrow which it causes ; 
from the life taken away in a private feud ; from all the subsequent 
stages of horror, despair and madness to the revival of the spirit by 
the breaking out of a generous struggle in behalf of liberty and 
civilization ; from all of these is read the blessing of that war, which 
would, in some measure, divert these feelings from their lawless ac- 
tion ina strife between man and man to the wider channel of a 
great conflict between right and wrong. True it is, that the sin and 
misery of years must be the painful price. True it is, that firesides 
must be desolated, and land devastated ; that for a time all enterprise 
must be checked, and the action of life’s machinery in its manifold 
forms must be clogged. But it would be but for a time ; and from 
the prostration of the moment, the mind of the nation would rise 
up, strong by the consciousness of a great duty performed, ennobled 
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by having neglected the sordid interests of the present for the 
developement and prosperity of the future. 

In support of this theory, we have other proof besides the direct 
language of the commencement and conclusion. Almost the only 
allusion to war in the body of the work is in Part X, and in that 
place its introduction can be explained upon no other ground than 
that the design of the poem is what has been above stated. For the 
hero of the story, from bitter abuse of the new-made lord, in whom 
his jealous heart sees at once a rival, suddenly turns to a fierce in- 
vective against some nameless huckster who had been preaching 
down the little army of England. There is no apparent connection 
between the two verses. To a superficial reader the speaker seems 
to jump from one subject to the other, without bridging the chasm 
by which they are separated. But the transition finds an easy ex- 
planation, in truth, its only explanation, inthe momentary glimpse 
the narrator gets of the tumult of his own feelings—in the sudden 
conviction, entering his mind, that no war, however terrible or sor- 
row-laden in its immediate effects, could be productive of so much 
evil and sin as the unchecked rule of the passions which were just 
agitating his own soul. 

The grand idea of the work is thus evident. But points of no 
less importance still remain to be considerei|. How has the outline 
of the poem been filled up? Are the principal characters true to 
nature? Do we feel that we are in the society of living beings, or 
merely of beautiful but unreal creations of the imagination? Upon 
the reply to these questions, far more than upon the unity of idea 
running through it, must Maud stand or fall as a work of art? To 
answer them satisfactorily, will require an analysis of the principal 
characters, with an inquiry into the truth of their feelings and ac- 
tions; and for the purpose of doing this, we will give, in a prose 
translation, the main details of the story which, in itself, is exceed- 
ingly simple, not to say meager. 

The father of Maud, and the father of him who is the narrator 
throughout the poem, had been engaged years before in business to- 
gether, and during that time, with the intention of uniting their 
family still more closely, betrothed to one another their children, 
yet in their infancy. In a great speculation, in which they both 
were interested, the former succeeds in cheating and ruining his 
partner, who retires from the wreck of his private affairs, a disap- 
pointed heart-broken man. Maddened by his misfortunes, he be- 
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comes despairing, and is finally found dead under circumstances 
which justify the suspicion that he has purposely flung away his 
life. Meanwhile, the father of Maud goes abroad with his family, 
and the hero of the story loses all sight of her to whom in early life 
he had been affianced, until the time at which the poem opens. As 
she returns to her early home, he catches a glimpse of her face, and 
the tumult of his feelings gives the lie to the cold and spleenful crit- 
icism which his lips at first pronounce upon her beauty. He meets 
her, and mistaking the blush of surprise which overspreads her face 
at his unexpected greeting for ‘the fire of a foolish pride,’ his nat- 
ural dejection and distrust of others are rendered still deeper. 
Again they meet, and from that moment springs up a mutual love, 
which is to be to both a cause of untold happiness and misery. The 
brother of Maud looks with scorn upon him and his pretensions, en- 
deavors to advance the interests of a new-made lord who has become 
a suitor for the hand of his sister,and finally gives a grand political din- 
ner, to which the neighborhood are invited, except him who relates 
the story. But he is not to be disappointed in seeing Maud arrayed 
in all her splendor; after the guests have retired, she is to come to 
the garden-gate, and at that place show herself to her waiting lover. 
There, at their meeting, they are interrupted by the enraged brother, 
who gives the lie to his sister’s lover, and in the end strikes him in 
the face. All the fierce passions of the latter are at once aroused, 
and a duel is the consequence in which the former is slain. The 
unhappy murderer is forced to flee to save his life. In a foreign 
land, far away from her whom he adores, yet of whose misery he 
has been the unhappy cause, his mind at first oppressed by remorse 
and unavailing sorrow, soon sinks into hopeless gloom, and finally 
into raving insanity. But from this state he is awakened : the image 
of the dead Maud appears to him in dreams, bids him lay aside the 
unrest of his soul, and lightens his despair by pointing to the strug- 
gle that was arising in defense of the right. And witha glowing 
panegyric upon the war, in which the allies were at that time en- 
gaged, the poem concludes. 

Such is a brief outline, made out from various remarks scattered 
up and down the work. It is at once evident that the chief interest 
of the story does not center so much about Maud as about him who 
tells it. Itis in portraying the thoughts and feelings which find ex- 
pression in the words and conduct of the latter, that the author 
shows his knowledge of human nature, and about their delineation 
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has thrown every charm of style and vivid coloring. Maud is a 
thing of light and loveliness. We admire her for her sweetness and 
beauty ; we love her for her gentleness and purity ; we sorrow for 
her unhappy fate. But she stands out on the canvass, marked by 
no great peculiarities of mind and heart, and manifests only in a 
higher degree those qualities which belong to all true women. But 
the hero of the poem is something far different. He is the repre- 
sentative of a class of individuals, of which every age has seen some, 
and our own age many ; individuals possessing intellects strung, but 
one-sided, sensibilities deep, but acting in a diseased manner ;— 
individuals, whose conceptions of human nature are lofty, but whose 
lives are rendered in consequence so much the gloomier, because of 
the failure of men to attain unto the hight which they themselves 
have reached or pointed out. 

Of this class the hero of the poem is a peculiar, but by no means 
unnatural specimen. A man of strong powers and acute sensibil- 
ities, his solitary education has developed to a disproportionate de- 
gree his reflective faculties, while it has likewise had the effect of 
embittering his views of life. It has also done more to bring out 
than to repress that lingering trace of insanity in his nature, which 
partially reveals itself at the very beginning of the poem, but is 
manifested in a manner not to be mistaken towards the conclusion. 
In the following verse he himself gives the clue to the full under- 
standing of his character, and points out the circumstances of his 
early years which have cast upon his life so dark a shadow. He says, 

‘“« For am I not, am I not, here alone, 

So many a summer since she died, 

My mother, who was so gentle and good ? 
Living alone in an empty house, 

Here half-hid in the gleaming wood, 

Where I hear the dead at midday moon, 
And the shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse, 
And my own sad name in corners cried, 
When the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 
About its echoing chambers wide, 

Till a morbid hate and horror have grown 
Of a world in which I have hardly mizt, 
And a morbid eating lichen fixt 

On a@ heart half-turned to stone.” 

In the last four lines the man is drawn in striking colors. Seclu- 
sion from the world has brought on a diseased state of the mind. 
His powers, instead of having become strong and healthy by ever- 
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lasting contact with struggling men, have degenerated into a morbid 
activity, hurtful to himself and useless to mankind. That sensitive 
dislike of mingling under any circumstances in the tumult and con- 
tests of every-day life—a fault too common with literary men—has 
been constantly gathering strength. His mind, continually brood- 
ing upon itself, has at length taken a sombre coloring from the sad 
feelings which oppress him, and he begins to view everything out- 
side of himself with jaundiced eyes. The world, so far as he has 
known it, has been full of nothing but corruption and crime. Vir- 
tue and honor have been no safeguard against ruin and shame, 
while villainy and vice are respected and respectable. The natural 
effect of such a training is marked throughout the whole poem. 
The sentiments, to which he gives utterance, are the sentiments of 
aman who has been an observer of only one side—and that the 
darker side—of human nature, and therefore looks with distrust 
upon the actions of his fellow-men and the entire working of the 
social state. Along with some truth, there is consequently much 
error. He sees that a war would be a safe outlet for a great part 
of the wickedness and crime he views ahout him, but that is all he 
sees plainly. He has not gained, by perpetual association with the 
world without, that breadth of mind and varied experience, which 
would enable him to discern in the jarring and conflict of human pas- 
sions a constant advance, a constant struggle to reach a higher level. 

Men, with such a character as this, though not numerous, are still 
not uncommon. They are more frequently to be met with in our 
own than in other times, and the very gloominess of their minds is 
nothing but a natural effect of that sudden revulsion of feeling which 
takes hold of them, when, instead of their former false views of life 
and human perfectibility, they behold the naked truth. It is the re- 
action of that first chivalric spirit,in which they sympathized so deeply 
with the passion of the age, and dreamed of its unlimited progress ; 
in which they shared with it in its movements, its mighty conflicts, 
its blind but earnest strivings for the right, and felt with it in all their 
intensity, its brilliant aspirations, its bitter disappointments, its sad- 
ness and its hope. Still less are the despairing feelings manifested 
throughout by the hero of the poem uncommon. They form a part 
of the history of every enthusiastic man, of every ardent lover of ideal 
good, and darken at times the faith of the most hopeful. They sad- 
dened the whole life of Shelley, and turned to deeper gloom the 
melanchuly in which almost from his cradle the spirit of Cowper was 
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shrouded. They hung with the weight of inexpressible sorrow over 
the last hours of Pitt, when sick at heart as he saw the ruin of cher- 
ished plans, he rolled up the map of Europe, and lay down to die. 
In discussing the character of the hero of the poem, we have 

spoken of the morbid action of his feelings, which shows itself in 
whatever he says or does: but in nothing is this peculiarity more 
marked than in the suspiciousness of his disposition. Everything 
he sees about him is colored by that dark distrust of others, which 
existing in him by nature, has been developed out of all proportion 
by the circumstances under which he has been brought up. On all 
occasions he endeavors—even against the evidence of his senses—to 
attribute actions springing from the purest of feelings to the worst 
of motives. In the very midst of happiness, he is in misery; he an- 
ticipates—in his own case too truly—the fall of some impending 
ruin, the sweep of some “ undercurrent woe.’ Connected with this 
suspicious disposition, in fact partially arising from it, is that ten- 
dency to casuistry in which he so often indulges. Itis the necessary 
consequence of locking into his motives, of brooding upon the nature 
of every action, of carefully considering both sides of every question 
that presents itself before the mind. Throughout the poem instances 
are so common, that he who runs may read. When Maud meets 
him the second time, and gives him her hand, the interpretation he 
at first puts upon her conduct, the obvious, and in truth the only in- 
terpretation, is soon driven out of his mind by the diseased action of 
his feelings. He imagines, as motives for her treating him with cor- 
diality, every other reason besides the natural one, and attributes 
her deportment by turns to a desire of numbering him among her 
admirers, or of gaining his vote for her brother, or even to a feeling 
of pity for his unhappy fate. There is no more singular instance 
of this refining quality of mind than in the following lines, in which 
when about to proffer his suit for the hand of Maud, and almost cer- 
tain of her love, he is in doubt whether she is affianced to his would- 
be rival,—lines which, while they show the high tone and delicacy 
of his nature, manifest no less the peculiar qualities of his character, 

‘* What if she be fasten’d to this fool lord, 

Dare I bid her abide by her word ? 

Should I love her so well if she 

Had given her word to a thing so low ? 

Shall I love her as well if she 

Can break her word were it even for me? 
I trust that it is not so.” 
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And in this connection it is impossible to overlook the naturalness 
of the recovery from insanity aud of the close of the poem. It 
reads us that old lesson, which is preached by the events of common 
life, and the observation, if not the experience, of every person. 
For it is not by the gentle influences of repose and peace that the 
sorrow and tumult of spirits, fearfully wrought up, are to be quiet- 
ed; but by the excitement of conflicts, civjl or military, by sym- 
pathy with and participation in great and earnest exertion. In the 
history of every man whose life has been rendered gloomy by some 
deep sorrow, there is atime when he feels the truth of the sentiment 
of the hero of Locksley Hall, 


“TI myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair.” 


In action it is that the latent energies of the soul are called into 
being ; by action it is that foul thoughts, the offspring of a diseased 
working of the mind, are driven away. And the poet manifests his 
truth to nature in the portrayal of character, when, from the gluom 
and misery of madness, he causes his hero to awake to the con- 
sciousness of the dignity of his being, and of the purposes for which 
he was created, by the inspiring thought of mingling in a great war 
in defense of the right. 

We have confined ourselves to only one light in which Maud is to 
be viewed, and that by no means the one most interesting. Paying 
no attention to the beauty of form and expression, we have endeav- 
ored to lay bare the skeleton of the poem, to point out the one great 
design running through it, and the intimate relation of the parts to 
one another. We have attempted to show that it is not simply a 
collection of pearls, strung together without order, but a work of art 
consistent in its unity, perfect in the naturalness of its characters 
and the developement of its plan. Of the far higher task of execu- 
tion, of the poetry as poetry, we have not spoken at all. Yet there 
are in it lines which will become as familiar as household words, 
passages which will live when the English is a silent tongue, vows 
and scenes of affection which will dwell forever in the soul of man, 
We have not spoken of the apostrophe to the voice of Maud, so 
sweet in its sorrow, so stirring in its hopelessness,—of the lines at 
the garden-gate, in which the dawning light of day, the odor of 
flowers and the passion of music, all combine to lend to the verse 
its movement and voluptuous charm,—or, of that after-hour of 
memory and remorse, in which the bitterness of despair is conveyed it 
VOL. XXIV. 13 
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words that leave their impress upon the heart forever, These are 
things which may be felt, but cannot be told ; but they are also things 
which, even were the poem devoid of all design in the plan and co- 
herence in the construction, would be sufficient to insure it an immor- 
tality as lasting as it would be deserved. T. KR. L. 





Wibere Shall my Grave be? 


Yet may my last abode 
Be where a loving hand 

May deck with flowers my burial sod, 
And make the spot a pleasant land, 

For souls to rest in when they hold 
Communion as in days of old. 


Where shall my grave be ? Where ? 
And can one heart be found 
That doth a human impress bear, 
And treads this being’s narrow bound, 
That hath not looked on earth’s wide face, 
And sought to find its resting-place ? 


The grave can yield no breath 
To make its secrets known, 
Yet with the mystery of Death, 
There comes a soft, clear undertone— 
Low whispering that a presence dwells 
Unknown to us in those dark cells ! 





Student Bite. 


There is a rare old Eastern fable of a magic cup, the interior of 
which was marked off by seven rings, and when filled with wine, 
as you gazed into its sparkling depths, you could see in each division 
all that was transpiring in that one of the seven worlds to which it 
corresponded. This fable of the seven worlds is not all fiction : each 
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one of us every day enters his several different worlds, and spends 
there a portion of histime. There is the world of study, where un- 
conscious of the present, we sit at the feet of those who were the 
teachers of mankind, two thousand years ago,—the world of social 
amusement wherein we assume a still different character, forget our 
old bouks and old lore, and exist only in and for the present,—the 
world of every day life, made up ofthe dull occurrences which have 
taken place from day to day since the world began, wherein we eat and 
drink and walk and talk, mere machines as it were,—and the world 
of reverie and self-communion ; the world, I mean, which we enter 
when retiring from the company of books and friends alike, we go 
within ourselves, and talk with ourselves of them all ; repeat to our- 
selves their good and bad sayings, scan their characters, their mo- 
tives and their influence, when we draw inferences from the past, 
and make resolutions for the future. Itis in this latter world, kind 
reader, that we invite you to spend a few moments; to examine 
some of the principal scenes, and to note some of the principal 
events which transpire therein. We do this without any fear of 
being considered obscure—for it is only walking with you over fam- 
iliar ground, where you have been hundreds of times yourself, and 
where you will go again the next time that disappointment over- 
takes you, or that you have leisure to think of the future. We have 
no need of Jemschid’s cup ; we have only to luok around and with- 
in ourselves. Saying little, therefore, of all the outward circum- 
stances of student life ; little of his study, or his social world, let us 
pass, at once, within the temple, and take note of what we behold. 
Before we proceed farther, we may remark that the « bjects which 
we shall contemplate are not all peculiar to student life, but rather 
are shared by him in common with all who find time to retire within 





themselves, forgetful of the continuous hurry of outward life. 

We read in Virgil that the land of Aolus was one of storm and 
tempest, “ loca forta furentibus Austris.” Sv this region which we 
now enter, this inner world in which the student lives, is one in 
which the storms of sadness and despondency have their homes. 
But its rugged ways and black clouds are often tinted with the 
chastened light of a subdued gladness; nay, they sometimes blaze 
with the brilliant fires which ambition kindles. 

First, then, what is to be thought of the sorrows of student life ? 
What are they? Whence are they ? What impress do they leave ? 
We mean not the petty trials and griefs which arise from petty cir- 
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cumstances; if we did, there are hundreds of cruakers who could 
supply us with a list of ills as long as the moral law ; but what are 
those greater, more enduring sorrows which overshadow the whole 
inner life ; which shape and direct our course for the future ; which 
overtake and surround us the first time we are impeded by any ob- 
stacle. The one which first suggests itself, not so trivial as to be pass- 
ed over, is the sorrow which arises from baffled aims. To a nature 
earnest, resolute, and hitherto unchecked, the frustration of a cher- 
ished plan is often like the hot iron of the tamer to the famished lion. 
Young Ambition sets out at a headlong pace, never dreaming of de- 
feat ; but, before he has well begun his course, the fates have given 
the object for which he toiled to one who seemed to spring up beside 
the prize already cruwned with the laurel of the victor. 

Then comes the burning within, the storms of envy, the darkness 
of despair. But the darkness sooner or later gives place to the 
calm genial sunshine of resignation ; hope resumes her throne, and 
it is once more fair weather in the inner world. The soul has been 
ripened a little—the fires of affliction have only just begun to glow. 

But, after all, it is not the disappointment of ambitious hope which 
is the source of the great sorrow of student life ; it is not this which 
gives him those long continued heart-aches, from day to day, and 
from year to year, for sorrow from that source endures but a little 
while at the longest. The great sorrow of student life, the cause of 
oft repeated sighs, the cause of that dull oppression which settles 
over the most of us, I conceive to be a loss of trust in humanity. 
Students come with fresh hearts from the contemplation of men’s 
noblest deeds, from the study of the old stories of Greece and Rome 
to the contemplation of the crime and corruption of real life. They 
have walked with pious Aineas amid the streets of burning Troy, 
and heard him lament the fate of his city and his wife; they have 
been present at the parting of Hector and Andromache ; they have 
sat with the Roman Senators, and heard Regulus conjure them to 
send him back to Carthaginian torments, and never think of sacri- 
ficing the honor of Rome for the well being of a single citizen. 
They have listened to the pure tones of Dante, and known of the 
holy love of Beatrice. The spotless converse and life of Socrates, 
and the clear untainted views of Plato, are familiar to them. From 
this rose-color world, in which they have been living, they come 
forth, expecting to find filial love equally strong, patriotism equally 
pure, friendship equally devoted, moral character equally spotless. 
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Instead of an Aneas, they find a morbid monster who butchers his 
father, mother and sisters ; instead of Hector and Andromache, they 
hear in the police court the private scandal of a life-time, related 
with the most disgusting exactness; instead of Regulus, they find 
men plunging their hands into the public monies, robbing their 
country, sacrificing her liberty, her interest, her honor to the grati- 
fication of avarice ; instead of a Socrates, groping in the dark after 
truth, and keeping free from all suspected things, they find thou- 
sands with the light of truth pouring down upon them, whose gar- 
ments are foul with guilt. It seems, therefore, that the student 
sees the evils of the day in a stronger contrast than most men. 
It is natural that he should feel them more deeply. It is very true 
that he finds in the world of the past, blacker crimes than now exist, 
more frightful treacheries, greater moral turpitude, greater mental 
darkness; it is true that he finds in the world of the present in- 
stances of rarer patriotism, of more devoted love than his books 
have told him of; but, as in looking back upon our past lives, we 
see only days of joyous sunshine without a cloud ; and, as in our 
present existence we know not when we are happy, so in reading 
the history of other days, we remember and ponder only what is 
beautiful and sacred, forgetful of all that is ugly and debased, so in 
contemplating the real life around us, we heed only those things 
which trouble us. We see not the spotless character of a Washing- 
ton, so long as the dark shadow of Burr stands before it ; we remem- 
ber not that there are thousands of men who would go bare-footed 
in mid-winter, rather than leave their country unprotected, so long 
as we see men plundering her at every turn. 

Hence it is that the student is more liable to feel deeply present 
wrongs than men in other occupations. He looks anxiously about 
for a secure spot on which to rest a little, but day after day some 
new treachery is revealed to him. He searches every face to find 
honest man written thereon, finds many such, but immediately over, 
selfishness is inscribed in much Jarger and plainer characters. The 
depth of this gloom, which we have endeavored to account for, can 
be estimated when we notice how the heart clings to a true friend ; 
how it entwines itself around, depends on, and trusts him. Surely, 
men were framed for a closer and surer fellowship than they can 
safely enjoy at present. Yet, all this suffering—this buffeting of 
storms—this traversing of rugged paths—gives a firmer strength, 
a fuller developement, a healthier tone to the soul. The keen frost 
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of disappointment ; the clear cutting atmosphere of neglect and con- 
tempt ; the steep ascents it must climb up, to satisfy the humblest as- 
piration, are not worse for the soul than the clear cold air and rug- 
ged hills for the iron frame of the mountaineer. 

Every student has his joys—and it may be they are keener for 
the general sadness and disappointment which gradually steals over 
him. Every student has within himself a fountain as it were where- 
from he may draw draughts of consolation, of hope, of actual delight. 
To be sure this pleasure arises from no material prosperity, no com- 
bination of circumstances, but it is none the less real on that ac- 
count. There is for him that exquisite joy which ever attends the 
familiar acquaintance with the purest and holiest deeds of man, 
which ever cumes with the contemplation of men and things in the 
abstract as it were. For him memory is a vast panorama of all 
past-time, where he may see things both strange and rare, and muse 
upon their causes and their influence. She brings forth for his 
inspection quaint old cities, with their buttressed walls, their gates 
and moats, she rears for him old temples with their faultless columns, 
their domes and their altars, and in and around these city gates in 
an instant she supplies the thronging crowds of mail-clad men, of 
anxious citizens, of solemn senators. She fills those old temples 
with their devotees ; she pictures the penitent upon his knees, and 
the priest stands by the altar. There is a sort of indescribable 
pleasure, a kind of satisfaction like that which a man feels when he 
visits the birth-place of his ancestors, in thus going back into the 
world of former times, though it be only by the aid of memory 
and imagination, in thus gazing, though only with the mind’s eye, 
on the deeds and customs of perished races. But not only is it his 
to recall the pomp and the quaintness of ancient cities and men ; for 
him all the great men of the centuries past still live; for him their 
words still have a charm, and their thoughts are as pure and as fresh 
as when first uttered ; for him Cicero still stands in the forum, pour- 
ing out torrents of fierce invective, and Demosthenes still prays to 
his country’s gods to help him in vindicating his patriotism ! 

Hence that joy is his which of necessity comes from the power of 
transferring himself into an atmosphere of thoughts high and 
elevating in themselves, but which, purified by time from what ever 
gross associations necessarily cling about the best of the produc- 
tions of human kind, seem almost to partake of that celestial purity 
which belong only to the utterances ef inspiration. 
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The last grand feature of student life which we shall mention, is 
a kind of insatiate longing for the power to strike once more such 
blows as true men in all ages have aimed at the darkness of ignor- 
ance and crime. This aspiration naturally follows from the con- 
stant study of the struggles of the intellectual giants of former 
times. This aspiration lightens up every dark scene in a studeut’s 
life with a light by which he has guided his course so lung, that to 
turn from, or neglect it, would be almost to neglect the principles 
of his nature— 

“Poor fool! the base and soulless worldling cries, 
To waste his strength for nought.” 

But the true student hears only the voices which come from 
above, heeds only the hands which beckon him upward, voices 
which are ever telling him of the unspeakable joy of a life saddened 
by suffering in the cause of humanity, hands which ever point to 
the life which never ends. A. H. W. 





B, S. Willis ou the Beethoven Society. 


{In the year 1812,some members of the class of 1813 started a Singing 
Society, of which F. F. Backus was the first, and Professor Olmsted the second 
president. This afterwards was called the Beethoven Society, although at what 
time the name was changed, it is impossible now to tell with certainty. During 
its history, which embraces a period of nearly fifty years, Beethoven has always 
been the College Choir, until the year 1855, when on account of some difference 
with the Faculty, it ceased to perform that office, and its place was supplied by 
Cecilia. Last year, however, the two Societies united under the name of Beet- 
hoven. 

One of our fellow-students having written to Richard Storrs Willis, to obtain 
information as to the state of music in Yale, while he was in College, and also as 
to the time of the introduction of ‘ Gaudeamus igitur,” he published his reply 
in the Musical World and Times. Although it is our intention to insert ordinarily 
none but original articles in this magazine, yet on account of the peculiar inter- 
est attached to the subject of the present selection, aside from its historic value, 
we depart for once from our usual custom. It cannot be forgotten, that to Mr. 
Willis our Alma Mater owes the introduction of many of her best tunes, and a 
great part of that high musical reputation of which we are so justly proud.] 


We well remember the first visit we received, after the Freshman 
examination, from the august President of the Beethoven Club. In 
our Freshman verdancy we had taken a room in one of the public 
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buildings of the city, (the Exchange) from which we were speedily 
routed by the college authorities, no student being allowed to have 
aroom in any public building or hotel. But it was during the 
short time we were quartered there that the Beethoven official came 
to examine into our musical qualifications to join the college choir. 
Of course we were given the usual psalmody to sing—upon which 
we passed a much more satisfactory examination, we dare say, than 
certain other metrical text-books in languages less familiar—concern- 
ing which we had subsequently to undergo rigorous investigation. 

So kindly were we received by the Beethovenites that at the end 
of Freshman year they inducted us into the office of President—a 
post we continued to fill during the three remaining years of the 
course. 

During that time how many excellent fellows passed in musical 
review !—both of classes preceding and following. We had, in all, a 
force of about thirty men. Of these, twenty, perhaps, were singers, 
and the rest composed a “ grand orchestra ”—as the concert pro- 
grammes have it. Max Maretzek would probably have turned 
several summersaults, had he heard our orchestra but once vigorously 
tune up. Not so much on account of the melodious results, albeit— 
for the fellows did not make bad music—but rather the extraordinary 
novelty of the acoustical effects; for we had every unique instru- 
ment from the piccolo fife to the big drum. Of course our music in 
its grand ensemble of voices and instruments was often what might 
be termed rousing :—and whenever we put forth our musical energies 
we kept the attention of our auditors from the begiuning to the end— 
you may be sure. And, indeed, the attention thus bestowed was 
often well repaid. Among our singers we had several capital voices, 
tenors particularly, and the voices of each and all had that freshness 
and warmth, which no training and no art can supply and which go 
more directly to the popular heart than all the graces and embellish- 
ments of more artificial song. To be sure, we had far fewer tenors 
than basses—this being—in common with more professional impres- 
saries—the particular woe of our career as Kapellmeister ; but then 
the tenors had to sing all the louder, and we scorned being sung 
down by any number of ruder Basses—having a certain acoustical 
advantage, also, in the more penetrating and pervading tones of our 
higher scale. 

In matters of psalmody, we sang the music just as it is usually 
written for mixed voices ; that is, for male and female. But the late 
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auspicious era, in which the question is so gallantly agitated of 
admitting young ladies to colleges, not having as yet dawned upon 
us, our music was essentially male. Of course, tle conditions of the 
music we sung, as to progression of parts, etc., were radically 
changed : and some fellows insisting on singing tenor, and this part 
generally running higher than the melody itself, we had such inver- 
sion of parts, and such consecutive octaves, fifths, and forbidden hor- 
rors of every kind, that some of our modern Philadelphia Doctors of 
Music might have been driven into a lunatic asylum. Yet these 
dissonances were something like certain coarser stops in an organ ; 
which, though diabolical in themselves, when drowned in an over- 
topping harmoniousness, help fill up. 

The instruments greatly predominating in our orchestra was the 
flute. The inevitable flute had, indeed, ever to be repressed and 
discouraged. Every second fellow who wanted to join the choir 
played a flute. We grew, indeed, to be relentless on the flute 
question. Having secured several of the most accomplished upon 
that pastoral instrument, (like Field and Larned,) we turned our 
backs resolutely upon all other piping shepherds. 

Strange to say, however, the instrument best played of all was the 
violin. We actually had violin-playing, rather than that fiddling 
naturally (of students) to be expected. There was Washington and 
Trotter, particularly, of the “ Southern members,” and Whitney 
of the Northern, who drew, really, a capital bow. We were also 
supplied with a viola, ’cello and double-bass, so that the quartette 
of the “strings ’’ was complete. Of the “ brasses” we had but 
a single representative,—a big ophicleide. This piece of ordnance, 
when projected out of the chapel window, called explosively the 
choir together every Saturday noon to rehearsal, filling the breasts 
of the “ milky mothers of the herd,” nibbling the grass in College 
street, with alarm. It was our pteéce de résistance—our great gun, 
that ophicleide. We based a good deal of our musical reputation 
upon the fundamental notes of that deep-mouthed orator, The 
double-bass'was solemnly grand, but the ophicleide was funda- 
mentally-grander. The big drum, too, though somewhat martial 
and operatic, when touched by the professor thereof lightly, rum- 
bled deep down into the region of a pedal-pipe tone in an organ, 
and served very much the same purpose in the general effect. 

Of the lighter instrumental cohort—the fancy pieces—we had an 


ornamental supply. Our views were liberal as to what was proper 
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in an orchestra. We had now and then a guitar, a triangle (which 
of course, was not very un-orchestral,) a piccolo flute, etc. Such 
instruments as were not heard, by reason of the general din—like 
the tinkling guitar—were supposed to be heard. They looked 
pretty when the fellows played them—and a great many serenaded 
misses in town, could testify that, (when heard at all,) they also 
sounded pretty. 

Our best music was at prayers, on Sunday evenings. During the 
day the choir was very much dispersed. Some of the members had 
charge of town choirs; others attended churches of a different 
denomination than that worshipping at the chapel. But at prayers 
there was a general gathering. We usually practised, too, on Satur- 
day, an anthem for Sunday evening. The Christmas Nativity anthem 
was, of all our musical attempts, the most successful and popular : 
partly from its traditional associations, and partly from the enthu- 
siasm natural to the occasion of its performance—Christmas Eve. 

The choir and orchestra, during the period of our administration, 
did themselves most justice, perhaps, the year we were graduated— 
41. Hitherto, each graduating class had gone to the no inconsider- 
able expense of hiring a New York orchestra to play at Centre 
Church during the commencement exercises. (We believe this is 
still done.) But the choir had so augmented in numbers, and their 
music was really so much more popular with the students, (and with 
the outside Philistines as well,) than even Max Maretzek’s far more 
scientific instrumental corps, that we determined to save the College 
all expense of commencement music, and do the melodious thing 
ourselves. Nor this alone. We resolved to attempt the as yet un- 
heard-of enterprise, and give a concert on the evening preceding 
Commencement. All this, to be sure, involved not only daily, 
but nightly exertions on the part of the zealous President of the 
club: who not only had to arrange—yea, verily, to compose—over- 
tures, intermezzos and musical fantasia of various kinds for the 
extraordinary variety of instruments on that occasion to be brought 
forward (for an orchestra constituted as was ours being entirely un- 
known to the classic masters and ancients, no music for our purpose 
was found to be extant) but we had to accomplish the still more 
difficult task of getting the fellows together to rehearse. Herein 
lies the true test, of course, of an Impressario’s genius—the power 
of getting musicians to preliminary rehearsals. Students, particu- 
larly, are in any case frisky enough—but Sophomore examinations 
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and Senior preparations, and Freshman and Junior impediments of 
every kind added materially to this friskiness whenever we talked 
to them about the necessity of rehearsal, and the awful musical 
responsibility we had assumed. We added the attraction of water- 
melons and all the fruits of the season as seductive means to secure 
their attendance at rehearsals—indeed, but for the watermelons we 
are afraid our concert and commencement-music would have fallen 
through. 

, Our rehearsals—for the greater privacy—were held in the Rhe- 
torical chamber instead of the chapel: and this was the scene of our 
own private labors upon that remarkable instrumental-score, which 
we were compelled to prepare for our nondescript orchestra. There 
was a long table in the middle of the room, and a piano-forte at the 
head of it. Upon this table, during the intervals of rehearsal, were 
generally left the instruments, to do justice to which we were ran- 
sacking our brains of music. When we sat solitarily at one end and 
thrummed out upon the piano a Skull-and-Bone March, or a Freshman 
Fandango, or some such mad-cap invention, the big double bass, 
lying prone on its stomach before us, and the bigger drum looming 
ponderously in the distance, and the little fiddles, and the guitars; 
and everything that could vibrate, seemed to respond to the strains 
and to suggest their own music. So that there was not so much 
real difficulty in composing the twmes—but the thing was to get the 
fellows to play them. 

However, after many tribulations and sleepless nights and anxie- 
ties, and a fabulous consumption of watermelons, all was in readi- 
ness. The concert was given in a church on Church street, the 
pulpit being removed for the occasion and a staging constructed- 
The number of tickets issued was unlimited and—unfortunately for 
the accommodations of the church—the sale was unlimited : so that 
when the evening of performance arrived, one-third of the audience 
had to listen from the street, we putting up the windows, and the audi- 
tors complacently submitting to such unprecedented concert-arrange- 
ments. Between the parts of the programme an address on music 
was delivered by the President—he feeling safe from any expressions 
of disapproval on the part of the audience, from the fact that pre- 
cautions had wisely been taken, early in the evening, to request the 
audience to refrain from any tokens of satisfaction or dissastisfac- 
tion—if for no other reason, out of regard to the character of the 
place. 
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The Beethovenites, we believe, still flourish, eminently, at Yale 
College—we should be sorry at all events to hear that the music of 
our old Alma Mater had in any degree died out,—We trust that the 
same spirit of emulation, the same musical zeal, the same jolly good 
fellowship prevail now as in previous collegiate years. We under- 
stand an organ has latterly taken the place of the heterogeneous 
orchestra ouce assembled :—and yet we can hardly think, that either 
on festive college occasions, or in the more solemn services of 
churchly worship, more youthful ardor can be exhibited on the one 
hand, or a profounder and sincerer feeling on the other, than that 
which characterized the music under the older arrangement. 

In 1eply to the interrogatory of our correspondent, we would say 
that Gaudeamus igitur was introduced into college some eight or 
ten years since. We brought it with us, in a book of German stu- 
dent-songs, on our return from Europe. In the same book was that 
glorious Integer Vite—Horace’s ode, set to music by Flemming— 


which was sung at the same time, and we hope is still sung, in the 
halls of Old Yale. 





The Dedil—. 
{CONCLUDED.] 


VIL. 


“ Mr, Smith, Mr. Jenkins ; Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Smith ;’”’ and in the 
concise style of American introductions, we were made acquainted 
by her who was to be the innocent cause of the rivalry of months, 
and the hostility of years. 

Sheridan, long ago, asserted in his great comedy, that no more 
aggravated insult could be offered an individual than becoming his 
rival in love. “ Can a man,” says Sir Lucius O’Trigger to the irate 
Acres, “ can a man commit a more heinous offence against another 
than to fall in love with the same woman?” And however little 
disposed we may be to openly admit in words the truth of the sen- 
timent, every one in spirit agrees with the Irish baronet, that it is a 
breach of friendship the most unpardonable. 
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We glared on one another like two tigers; each felt that the 
other was a dangerous rival, and the only formidable obstacle pres- 
ent at the scene of action to the fulfillment of his hopes. From that 
moment sprang up between us, a feeling of bitter hostility, none the 
less active, because veiled under the specious forms of outward po- 
literiess. Each in silence girded himself for the race to be run, and 
“the devil take the hindmost” was the secret sentiment we both 
felt in our hearts. 

Our chances to an outside observer would have appeared to be 
equal, and I certainly calculated them with all the skill of a veteran 
mathematician. Youth and strength and self-confidence were the 
same on both sides, aud time alone could tell whether the impetuosity 
of one nature would be a match for the superior coolness and address 
of the other. Personal appearance could be disregarded, for though 
it may attract for the moment, it of itself is never a powerful aux- 
iliary in securing the heart of any woman. “ The air, the manner, 
the tone, the conversation, the something that interests or something 
to be proud of, these’”’ says Bulwer, “are the attributes of the man 
made to be loved.” Where indeed is the philosopher so profound, 
where the observer of human nature so acute, who can give 
the precise definition of woman’s idea of beauty ? On no point really, 
could I wish to disparage a rival, who according to my own system 
of belief, displayed a nobility of nature in loving Eleanor Morland. 

It is one of the consequences of the “ideal theory” mentioned 
above, that the character of the woman with whom a man advise- 
edly falls in love, is always to a certain extent the measure of the 
elevation of his own. I modify the idea by using the word advis- 
edly, and for a good reason. There are often instances, especially 
in the unreasoning impetuosity of early life, in which the individual, 
blinded by passion, is grossly deceived, and such cases cannot prop- 
erly come under the working of this rule. But when that first 
fever-time of reason has passed away, and the man with his eyes 
open allows an affection for one particular woman to take posses- 
sion of his heart, her intellectual and moral elevation is an accurate 
standard by which to measure his. As the higher the man, the 
higher the ideal, so the very loftiness of that ideal will prevent the 
existence of a blind attachment on his part to one far below him 
in those essential qualities which constitute the superiority of his 
own character. And, moreover, he, who singly and devotedly 
loves a pure high-minded woman, not merely for the outward ex- 
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cellence of form and features, but for the more enduring attrac- 
tions of intellect and soul, manifests in so doing the nobility and 
moral elevation of his own nature. 

The race for her hand was far more interesting to the lookers-on 
than to the actual competitors. Although neither could boast of 
any especial mark of preference, yet it needed no very long time 
tu convince me that I was beaten. I was tou inexperienced in such 
affairs to put anything but the most unfavorable construction on that 
added reserve and coldness, which in woman may be a sign of grow- 
ing dislike, or growing love. Gradually, I forbore my visits, and 
plunged recklessly into everything which would drive away thoughts 
that could never be otherwise than painful. It soon became evident 
that, in spite of entreaties and remonstrances, 1 was going to the 
devil in very good style, and with a constantly accelerated velocity. 

My rival also felt that I was defeated, and now deeming himself 
secure, made the fatal mistake of relaxing somewhat in his attentions. 

O, young reader, whose heart has never been stirred by the tumult 
of passiun, treasure in your memory this “ first principle” in the 
philosophy of the affections! Remember it, cherish it, be warned 
by it. A woman may forgive in a lover sins of commission innum- 
erable, but she never forgives one of omission. 


I rose up to go, pleading an engagement. 

“Charlie,” said a voice, which thrilled through me, as I felt the 
touch of a hand upon my arm, “ you must stay here this evening.” 

What could I say? What could 1 do? What would you have 
said, or done, reader? It was the first time—even in our compar- 
atively intimate acquaintance—that she had expressed a direct wish 
for my presence ; the first evidence, little as it was, that she had any 
apparent interest in my existence. Of course I stayed there. 

But her remark was but a momentary gleam of sunshine, which 
served to render the after-darkness only the more unendurable. 
She appeared again as the same I had ever known her, again as- 
sumed the same chilling manner as of old. I fretted, and fumed 
and talked of everything and nothing, while the words which ever 
kept bursting from the heart, could never force their way through 
the sealed gates of the lips. But earnest feelings which can find 
expression in no other way, will vent themselves in bitterness. She 
had censured runaway marriages, and irritated by her coldness, I 
broke out, 
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“ You are false to your own true woman’s instincts, Eleanor, when 
you condemn runaway marriages. I, for one, would far prefer 
that warmth of feeling, which ventures to commit, what, in the eyes 
of the world is an imprudent act, to the chilling reserve of an arti- 
ficial woman, who uever does anything not perfectly proper, and 
measures every action by the standard of prudery.” 

“Perhaps you mistake,” she replied, in a tone of voice almost 
sad, “ perhaps you mistake the motives and feelings of those you 
so harshly condemn. Perhaps, actions which.in one might spring 
from what you call warmth of feeling, would seem in another to be 
caused by different and more unworthy motives. Perhaps the re- 
served are not always the cold—” 

Something in the tone of her voice arrested my attentiun, and I 
looked around. Her eyes were suffused with tears. 

Man can unflinchingly endure from woman wrath and scorn and 
reproaches, whether merited or unmerited, but no barrier in his 
heart has yet been found so impregnable, so strengthened by time 
or the nature of its materials, as to be capable of withstanding a 
bombardment of tears. Weeping is the last resort,—the ultima 
ratio feminarum,—and, properly used, is a force which ordinarily 
the lords of creation cannot resist. It is a great truth in human 
nature as well as in chemistry, that water possesses the most solvent 
powers of any agent known. 

But it was not simply grief at having caused her pain that I ex- 
perienced ; for, from out the mingled feelings of disappointment at 
my own apparent want of success, and of self-reproach for the in- 
justice I had done her, sprang up at once in my heart a wild hope 
which I hardly dared to cherish, and yet which irresistibly impelled 
me to stake happiness and all the possibilities of the future on the 
chances of that moment. In an instant 1 was at her side. 

I would not profane by description that scene, than which in the 
life of man there is none holier, by any barren recital of facts, which 
could only serve to awake ridicule. I would not repeat those words 
so flattering and so true, and so flattering because so true, which, 
in the life-time of any person, are spoken in full sincerity once only. 
There are passages in the history of. every one which are the holy 
of holies of the heart—of which no fureign ears should hear, and 
into which no foreign eyes should penetrate. Suffice it to say that 
I left the house that night an accepted and happy lover. 

She had spoken thetruth. The reserved are not always the cold. 
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For who can say how often fading lips and pallid cheeks, and all 
the glory of life, withering in life’s springtime, tell the tale of those 
who go down to the grave, bearing the cross of martyrdom without 
wearing its crown? Grief that finds no utterance and untold 
wealth of feeling lavished without hope of return, are the fate of 
many whom the world calls cold and passionless. How many a 
heart radiant with life, and glowing with the golden light of love, 
has early retired behind the impassable wall of a chilling demeanor, 
crushed, disappointed, unappreciated! What depth of emotion, 
what possibilities of self-devotion lie locked up forever in the soul’s 
secret chambers of many of those who pass away from earth, and 
give no sign! AndI, who had grieved at her coldness, scorned 
even afterwards the petty lie, which associated want of feeling with 
the reserve of Eleanor Morland— 

‘* And they called her cold. God knows— 

Underneath the winter snows, 

The invisible hearts of flowers grow ripe for blossoming ! 
And the lives that look so cold, 
If their stories could be told, 
Would seem cast in gentler mold— 
Would seem full of love and spring.” 


Vill. 


Little is that man to be envied, who does not feel himself ennobled 
by the consciousness of being loved ; whose every aim in life does 
not become sanctified, whose every motive does nut become purified 
by the influence of such a belief. Little of the dignity of human 
nature is in him, who finds in himself as the effect of such a faith, no 
elevation of purpose, no higher incentives to action, no sterner 
purity of thought and conduct. Little of soul must he be who does 
not feel the nobility added to himself, in being loved by a pure 
high-minded woman, who does not feel that on him ever afterwards 
rests a moral duty to become that which she wishes or imagines 
him to be. 

There is no need of telling again that old story, which every one 
knows by heart already, of the first dream of passion, with its 
accompaniments of quarrels and reconciliations, of eternal farewells 
and speedy interviews, of words which should never have been un- 
said and vows which should never have been broken. Over them all 
in my history let oblivion throw its veil ; for they serve to render 
what follows only the more bitter. In one moment suddenly fell 
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the fabric, which months of devotion had reared; one moment of 
blind and reckless folly left upon my fate a mark never to be effaced 
or softened. 

It was a day during the last week of my suspension—a day ever 
to remain in my memory, because on it I saw for the last time her, 
who for six happy months, had been the ruling spirit of my life- 
We met after comparatively a long separation. A coolness had 
been existing between us for a short time previous, springing from 
one of those absurd quarrels, which seem to be a necessary part of 
the course of true love. The awkwardness of the situation was felt 
by both, but neither seemed disposed to make the first advances. 
For a long while there was a struggle in my heart between pride 
and love, but at length the latter triumphed. As I was about to 
go, I rose up and advanced to make the required explanations. 

A poodle was lying on the floor between me and her—not a very 
note-worthy circumstance, it may be thought. Of itself it probably 
was not ; but unfortunately it was productive of some very impor- 
tant results, for over it I stumbled, upsetting myself and a part of 
the furniture. 

No man likes to be placed in a ridiculous situation before any one, 
least of all before the woman he adores. Can then any candid reader 
wonder, that in the passion of the moment, reckless and angry, I 
should say, 

“ The devil take that dog.’’? 

Till my dying day I shall never forget that look. I fancied, as she 
rose up from her seat, that the blood of the Plantagenets and Tudors 
was flowing in her veins, and the haughty spirit of both races was 
flashing from her eyes. Every word, every little letter seemed to 
come pouring in upon me like a discharge of red-hot shot, as she 
slowly said, 

“Mr. Jenkins ! this in my presence! ” 

The sentence itself is not much. But the manner, in which she 
spoke it, and the expression she threw into it made it mean much 
more than the words seem to justify. 

Let every lover beware when his mistress utters in seriousness 
his name with Mr. prefixed. It is the hiss of the rattle-snake, the 
moaning of the coming storm, the warning of a destruction, its 

damning certainty none the less inevitable became‘foreseen. For 
myself I was confounded, stupified, and could say nothing. 


VOL. XXIV. 15 
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“ Insulted in my own house! ”’ she continued. 

A man should never attempt to justify himself, when in a state of 
excitement, as he is sure to say something which of all things he 
ought not to say. The reflection, however, came too late to do much 
service. 

“ But, madam! that devil of a dog—.” 

It needed not the eye of a prophet to see the consequences of the 
folly, of which I had been guilty. Without saying another word, 
not even bidding her adieu, 1 rushed out of the door, and in a few 
hours was hurrying on to the City of Elms as fast as a lightning-ex- 
press train could carry me. 

About three months afterwards I received a marked newspaper 
from Egerton. I looked at the place, to which my attention was 
called, and under the head of “ Married” caught a glimpse of the 
names of Morland and Smith. Without examining it any further I 
threw the paper into the fire. 

Thus ended my first love. But I never said “the devil” again. 

T. R. L. 





Physical Training at an English Aniversity. 
BY 8S. R. CALTHROP. 


The way in which Cambridge students portion out their day, is as 
follows. They work from nine till two, or half-past eight till half- 
past one, and then take exercise from two to four. It is almost im- 
possible to find a Cambridge man in his rooms from two to four. 
Out of fifteen hundred students, you could scarcely find a dozen at 
home : all the world takes exercise at that hour; a very large pro- 
portion, not far from half, go to the boats, some to the cricket field, 
others take long walks, (constitutionals). The very quiet men take 
the walks habitually, and have regular walking engagements, as 
regular as a young lady’s dancing engagements, so that a quiet 
reading man will tell you with whom he is going to walk for the 
next week. 

The games are arranged as follows. In summer, cricket is the 
one predominant game, which takes precedence of all others, the 
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game in which the most fame is gained, excellence in which will 
sooner or later make a man renowned through all England. The 
public Schools have each their Eleven, whose duty it is to keep up 
the honour of the school in their yearly matches, and the amount of 
careful practise which a School Eleven goes through every year, 
would be surprising, indeed, to American boys, generally. But the 
reason why all this is cheerfully undergone is this: it is acknowl- 
edged by all Englishmen, that it is something to be able to play a 
good game at cricket ; and every school-boy knows that he can win 
an honest fame for himself in the cricket-field, if he chooses to per- 
fect himself in the game. Then, again, the School sends its picked 
men to the University, and a proud thing it is for the School, when 
they hear of some of their men being in the University Eleven ; 
in many instances, even when at school, a boy will gain a wide re- 
putation in the cricketing world; but, when he comes to the Uni- 
versity, he is sure to be recognized, if he really is a good cricketer. 
For, be it understood, that real excellence is the only passport, that 
it is impossible to obtain a reputation as a good player, without 
really deserving it, as real experiment, genuine performance is the 
only thing which will raise a man high in the cricket world ; then, 
when a man has won for himself a place in the University Eleven, 
he can still look forward to a yet higher place, to be ranked in the 
Eleven of England, or to be one of the Eleven Gentlemen of All 
England, who play against the Eleven best professional players. 
Here the topmost round of the cricket ladder is reached—and high 
rank, or the highest rank in the Eleven of England, will earn, for 
a cricketing man, the proud title of the best cricketer in England. 
So it is, also, with rowing. School prizes are first won; one house 
at Eton pulls against another, and so on; so a boy gradually rises 
in the boating world. He then enters the College boat club: he 
gets into the first boat of his club, he begins to be a marked man; 
he enters for the sculls, he wins them, wins the silver oars, in the 
pair-oar rolls of the University; he is at last chosen as one of the 
University crew, and oh ! honour of honours, which the boy, at school, 
had dreamt of, after winning his first race, he has the dear privil- 
ege of wearing a pale blue jacket which costs him perhaps a dollar, 
but which he would scarcely exchange for a fortune. Then again 
are the great regattas, where every year the best men in all Eng- 
land enter in the eight-oar, four-oar, pair-oar, and single-sculling 
matches. 
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This is the final goal of the boating-man’s career. He enters for 
the champion sculls. He wins them; and, while he can hold them, 
he is looked upon as the Champion oar’s-man of all England. 

Hockey and foot-ball are the prescribed games for the winter-season ; 
in each of these a similar reputation can be won both at School and 
College, although they do not rank so high in the list of sports as 
Cricket and Buating. The boating season lasts from January Ist 
to December 31st. There is no lull, no pause in the boating world, 
except when the Long Vacation gives the poor little Cam some rest, 
when all the boats lie dormant in the boat-houses, and only an occa- 
sional crew of very hard reading men, stopping up during the Long, 
then waken up the echoes of Ditton and Grassay Corner. I well re- 
member what a calamity it seemed to our University world gener- 
ally, when old Jack Frost once took into his head to stop the boating 
fur a day or two, a thing which happens very seldom, indeed. It 
was really a boating crisis, quite as serious in its way as any com- 
mercial one ; and great was the joy when the longed for thaw came 
on, and Cambridge breathed again. 

A gentleman, connected with Harvard, once asked me : How is it 
that all these things do not die out in England, and at the Univers- 
ities, in particular ? We once got up quite an enthusiasm for cricket, 
got the apparatus, and so on, and a good deal of interest was man- 
ifested in it for the time, but it died out ! 

My answer was this: Manly sports do not die out at English 
Schools and Universities, because perpetual provision is made for 
them, and a magnificent system of competition, as wide spread as 
the nation itself, is regularly organized. Who would take the 
trouble of learning laboriously all the theory and book-learning 
which the game of chess requires, if he were never going to play 
with any one but himself? Conceive of him, playing diligently, 
and with hot zeal, both black and white men at the same time, and 
beating himself, his right hand announcing with pride to his left 
hand, checkmate in four moves! 

How was it that the Grecian boy “ sudavit et alsit?” It was 
competition. Manly generous emulation and noble rivalry in noble 
things ; manly toil and steady training were his means ; the wreath at 
the Olympic games his end, and upon a whole people, surpassing hu- 
man beauty, health and vigor the result. Doubtless Greek old gentle- 
men would, without any inducement of this kind, urged merely by 
impending dyspepsia and the mandate of the doctor, take gymnas- 
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tics of an exceedingly mild character; at least so long as fear of 
dyspepsia impended over them; but no youth would forego the 
pleasures of youth and the temptations to indolence which that 
golden climate held out, from mere fear of dyspepsia ! 

I fancy, therefore, that those estimable people who are attempting 
to induce young American men to take a sufficient quantity of ex- 
ercise, from fear of dyspepsia, will not arrive at any satisfactory 
goal at all by this means ! 

American young men are like English young men. A young 
man’s glory is his strength; and, upon sufficient inducement, the 
old Saxon blood will endure yet the old training. If cricket is not 
to die out at Yale or Harvard, let there be a Yale and Harvard 
Eleven, whose work it shall be to uphold the Yale and Harvard 
honour in the cricket field. Every year cricket is rising higher in 
public estimation ; let but the colleges take hold of it, and form a 
regular system of matches in which fame can be won with skill, 
and then we shall soon have a system formed which shall create 
cricket enthusiasm, and foster cricket excellence in the same way 
as they are created and fostered in England. The experiment is 
already beginning to be tried in the boating world, and the more it 
is tried, the more American young men will be convinced, not 
merely of its advantages, but of its necessity, if Boating and Cricket 
are ever to be established on a permanent footing. 

Finally, how much time is required to be devoted each day to 
these things ? I answer. The Cambridge two hours is the minimum 
which ought to be allowed for these manly exercises. These two 
hours must necessarily be cunsecutive, and should be in the best part 
of the day, which as a general rule, would be from two to four. I 
do not precisely know about College arrangements in this particular, 
but I am satisfied that no College isin a healthy andinatural state, which 
does not make arrangements for at least two consecutive hours every 
day, for manly exercise. Without this, all manly training must neces- 
sarily be spasmodic and intermitting, and the danger of over exertion, 
which is quite as great in physical as in mental pursuits, would be in- 
creased tenfold if the exercise were not continued daily. A Cam 
bridge man opens no book from two o’clock in the afternoon till about 
seven in the evening. He gives from two to four to exercise, as 
regular as the day comes, he then dines and after dinner, amuses 
himself with his friends, or by taking a stroll, etc. etc., till evening 
chapel, which is at six. At half past six he goes home, takes his 
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tea and commences his evening work. This stops at half past nine, 
perhaps ten : then he reads a novel or plays on the piano for half an 
hour or an hour, and then to bed. 

Thus briefly, and in a sketchy and colloquial way. I have touched 
upon a few points connected with English student life. Those who 
read this letter will remember that it merely pretends to jot down 
a few facts in a very cursory and desultory manner. If it explains 
anything with regard to some of the best parts of an English stu- 
dent’s career, and if it set any American student thinking upon the 
needs of American colleges in these matters, it will do exactly what 
it was intended to do. 

1 have said nothing upon a most interesting subject, which is 
directly connected with the foregoing remarks, namely upon judic- 
ious training in boat clubs, on the necessity which exists for the due 
exercise of moderation and common sense; especially in the early 
period of a boating man’s career. But I hope to be able to touch 
upon these points in another communication to the next “ Lit.” if 
Editor so please, and also upon the best methods of forming and 
sustaining Cricket, Hockey and Foot-Ball Clubs. 





Prejudice--as a Social Element. 


Human nature is a wondrous and subtle mechanism which few 
study closely and none fully comprehend. In the structure of this 
Divine Masterpiece there are familiar general outlines ; but those 
hidden elements which play their silent part within contain the 
secret of its workings. Bone and muscle alone do not make the 
body. The spirit is something more than conscience, intellect, and 
will. Combined with these are a thousand intricate passions, 
instincts, sentiments, not as distinct and independent parts, yet 
which, curiously blended and mingled give a certain color and flavor 
to the whole—the peculiar tone and strength of what we call per- 
sonal character. 

Such an element is prejudice ; an element which tinctures all the 
thoughts and acts of men, which pervades every system and institu- 
tion of Society. It is a quality of mind sometimes opposed to pure 
reason. It often warps and disturbs the intellect and the judgment. 
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Still it is a natural trait no less than reason. It is a thoroughly 
conservetive trait, founded on the mold and essence of the character, 
developed by education, habit, and association. Often it strengthens 
and enforces reason, and in some weak minds a sound prejudice may 
by a sort of instinct supply the place of reason. Burke says of it— 
“ Prejudice renders a man’s virtue his habit, and not a series of un- 
connected acts. Through just prejudice his duty becomes a part of 
his nature.” 

What is true of Prejudice as a trait in man, is still more true of 
its influence upon Society. Popular prejudices are always the 
growth of time; they are never wholly groundless or arbitrary. 
Among a people reason at first is faint and uncertain; prejudice at 
least is safe and steadfast. It is founded on the deep instincts of a 
common nature ; it embodies facts which are 1eal and permanent ; 
it is sanctioned by age, by tradition, and by experience. Social 
development has been ever a weary and wavering march, through 
unknown and complicated obstacles, beset by countless drawbacks, 
in which not to have lost ground is often to have achieved the great- 
est gain. Prejudice has erected broad monuments dating from the 
outset of that march, inscribed with the record of every stage of that 
progress. It has inspired a wise caution to preside over each new 
step and new struggle of that doubtful pilgrimage. Its office has 
been everywhere to fortify, to defend, to preserve. Slowly through 
ages Society has been climbing the rough steeps of its destiny, with 
reason shedding a feeble, firefly light before it, while prejudice has 
felt its way with the sure instinct of nature and clung with the 
tenacity of growth to each successive foothold and support. Preju- 
dice may sometimes have tended needlessly to entangle or retard. 
How often has it preserved it from falling hopelessly in its perilous 
ascent ! 

The actual influenee of this fact of human nature upon Society it 
is difficult to estimate. It is a leading element in the structure} and 
stability of all those institutions in which Society manifests itself. 
Society is builded not upon logic, but out of facts which, to human 
eye, spontaneously dispose and arrange themselves as did the walls 
of Thebes of old at the music of the god. It is not modelled by 
rules of art; it springs from the earliest and rudest wants and 
necessities of man. Befure the eye of reason is yet unclouded, 
while intellect displays itself only in fitful and isolated sparks, the 
strong outlines of human character, the inborn sense of right, the 
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passions and broad instincts of nature, are active and entire. All 
these principles are united for a common end, they each enter in as 
elements in due harmony and proportion, and shape for themselves, 
in the infancy of Society, its delicate and complete structure, 

Thus prejudice begins in a people before reason, and it is always 
stronger than abstraction and theory. Men feel before they think, 
and always feel more intensely than they think. Prejudice supports 
and shelters Society at its birth, and thenceforth blends itself with 
the tide of circumstances. It is woven into the fabric of usages 
and customs ; it cements every bond and tie of compact; it lends 
stability and permanence to the most solid and enduring institutions, 
Government itself, a higher creation of Society, rests on these facts 
as its foundation. Here theory enters in more largely, but is subject 
to the same final restrictions. The first end of Government is not to 
guatantee abstract rights, but to meet the positive wants of men. 
It is a system of means devised by sound wisdom not in accordance 
with any arbitrary law of the human mind, but in exquisite 
adaptation to all the interests and wants of the whole nature 
of man. Government leans upon prejudice as a sure pillar 
of authority. The Statesman labors to avail himself of every 
resource of society; to fortify the counsels of fallible reason 
by the unerring instincts of nature; to add to the inherent 
strength of a principle the practical strength of a cause. If 
we trace back to its origin any of those institutions which are the 
bulwark and strong tower of society, we shall discover that popular 
prejudice, like the ever-living ivy, sprang up beneath its shadow 
when its corner-stone was laid, that, as centuries have raised and 
fashioned it block by block, prejudice has spread forth its arms to 
encircle and entwine, and grown to its rude outlines by the clinging 
tendrils of habit and sympathy, till it has wedded its strength to the 
massive solidity of the pile, has woven a living corselet upon its sur- 
face, and thrown over the whole structure a broad mantle of beauty, 
romance and poetry. 

Prejudice has been the main spring and source of the achieve- 
ments of great parties and the influence of great men in all ages. 
Minds which are incapable of logical reasoning, which cannot fol- 
low out or comprehend the bearings of an involved argument, are 
yet alive to tradition and to patriotism, susceptible of the glow of 
honor and emulation, endowed with all those natural feelings and 
seutimer:ts which are the foundation of the credit and dignity of 
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States. The men who have done most to advance and build up So- 
ciety have not been the lovers of subtle speculation and profound 
metaphysics, but those whu have awoke, by a master touch of sym- 
pathy, these chords of our common nature—who have drawn out 
from the stubborn rock, by a stroke of power, the hidden fountains of 
life and energy—who have kindled by their magic a whole people 
into a quenchless.devotion to a common cause. The success of par- 
ties has depended Jess on the strength of platforms, than upon a 
watchword which should evoke an echo of earnestness from the 
bosom of society, or upon a leader who centred in himself the 
hopes and sympathies of a multitude. 

Thus, prejudice is an element of power and beauty in all its man- 
ifestations in society. Its influence survives, when the acts and 
events which it inspired and strengthened have lost all present sig- 
nificance. The earliest exploits of a nation, the deeds and names 
of the heroes of society, are purified and embalmed forever by the 
power of this sentiment. The prejudices of a great people are 
rich in traditions of the ancient glory, invested with a throng of 
illustrious reminiscences of honor and renown, consecrated by the 
graceful influence of romance, sentiment and sympathy. They 
outlast systems, institutions, and monuments of fame. They live in 
legends and history ; they cling to the hearts and hearths of humble 
men ; they appeal with peculiar power to the most noble and sen- 
sitive minds ; they breathe anew in the spirit of literature and po- 
etry ;—not, indeed, of that vague and sceptical literature which is 
the fungus of modern society, but of those works of genius which 
embody the strung sentiments and passions of human nature ; 
which speak with life and power to the hearts of men. Shake- 
speare has woven out of old English prejudices his choicest legacies 
to after-times. Scott lived in sympathy in the classic days of chiv- 
alry and Highland border life. Burke was so fascinated and im- 
bued with the sanctity of venerable prejudices, that his strong feel- 
ing and imagination at times took captive even his imperial intel- 
lect ; and it has been justly remarked of him, that he often “ chose 
his side like a fanatic, and defended it like a philosopher.” 

It would be interesting to notice at length the relations of popu- 
lar prejudice to progress and reform in Society, did the limits of this 
article permit. It is a hopeful characteristic of the times that in the 
science of Government, experiment and theory are becoming every 


day more clearly reconciled. Men of sense no longer attempt or 
VOL. XXIV. 16 
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expect to demonstrate Society into perfection, or to erect political 
systems as naked and inexorable as a mathematical problem. It 
were desirable could a little of this practical spirit be infused into 
the agitators of social renovation ; could they be made to recognize 
the fact that the progress of Society has ever been achieved by slow 
stages and patient experiment; that it has been a growth, a develop- 
ment, and never an arbitrary innovation. It would teach them to 
treat with caution, if not with veneration, principles and institutions 
which time has respected, as the resources and elements of every 
lasting reform. It might lead them in the spirit of true philosophy 
“instead of exploding general prejudices, to employ their sagacity 
in discovering the latent wisdom which prevails in them.” 

This theme is suggestive, and fertile of illustrations. But enough 
has been said to show that prejudice is an active and practical trait 
of our nature, that it pervades and cements the whole social fabric, 
that it lends strength and grace to institutions, that it appeals with 
irresistible influence to the hearts of the people, and to the senti- 
ment and sympathy of noble minds, that it is often bound up insepa- 
rably with the welfare of Society, of great states, with the true 
interests of progress and humanity itself. E. Cc. 





Guder the Eaves. 


*Tn tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I’ve a sung little kingdom up four pair of stairs.” 
THACKERAY’S Bau aps. 


Among the conditions mecessary to the thoreugh enjoyment of 
college life we reckon a “den” in the fourth story, and an open 
stove. He who glories in the possession of only one of them, has 
but approximated to the true style of living—while that man who 
hauls up at Commencement day, without a practical acquaintance 
with either, at some point during the previous four years, should 
rather be pitied and frowned upon by the conservative portion of 
the community, than he, who, visiting Rome, neglects to see St. 
Peter’s. Perhaps our opinion is so warped by our own experience 
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as to lead us to set an undue estimate upon the advantages arising 
therefrom. But we never pass the door of a room on the first story 
without a shudder, as we recollect the gloomy hours of a long win- 
ter spent in hugging a miserably, ricketty, cylinder stove, on the 
lower floor of North Middle. The winds howled through the entry, 
and the windows kept up a continuous rattling as though the old 
hulk of a building was in the last agony of an ague; while, ever and 
anon, the huge old entry dvor would slam with the belching noise of 
cannon. At the lulls between the rolling reverberations which rang 
through the hall, our “ pheelinks” were none the more mollified 
by the loud laughter and noisy merriment which jolly denizens of 
upper stories could afford to indulge in, As a consciousness of 
the dismal nature of our quarters drove us involuntarily nearer 
that antiquated apology for a stove, we pictured in glowing colors the 
joyous, whole-hearted jollity of an upper story room—and registered 
then and there a determination to take up our abode as near the 
roof as possible, and at the first convenient opportunity. 

When spring time came, too, and the kindly sun warmed every 
thing into new life, for most localities; when vegetation unfolded 
everywhere and flooded the land with new beauty ; when songs 
of birds and balmy airs floated in at fourth story windows—a 
loathsome miasma hung about that lower floor, and a sickening 
damp settled on our very soul. Then rheumatic pains smote us hip 
and thigh, bad colds were rife in the land, excuse papers in exten- 
sive demand, and whiskey punches venial. Thrifty Nature never 
fails to follow up her advantages, and when proper provision for 
any of her favorites has once been secured, without further ado she 
instals them in their new estate. On this principle we soon found 
an extensive field for botanical research opened before us. Multi- 
farious fungi vegetated upon inviting books and boots already pre- 
pared for their accommodation—and the mould epoch was upon us ; 
a stifling chilliness pervaded our very bones, and we abandoned 
once and forever, all belief in the theory which denies to cold the 
nature of a positive force—Sir Isaac Newton and the French Aca- 
demy to the contrary, notwithstanding. The man who has dwelt, as 
we have, amid the pestilential damps which in spring-time “ love to 
linger ” around 84 North Middle, knows from experience that the 
vampire which fastened upon him is something more than a mega- 
tion. 

And, in passing, we may, perhaps, be allowed to say, that it is an 
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utter abomination that those lower-floor rooms, in North and South 
Middle, should be opened for occupants. To allow a man to tenant 
one of them, for the sake of securing the rent, is simply to entice 
the unfortunate victim on to destruction for a paltry consideration. 
If the college treasury needs the funds accruing from this source 
of revenue, the old law, which assesses a dollar per term upon 
each one who lives out in town, while college rooms are left unoc- 
cupied, had far better be enforced, than necessitate the results which 
the present system fosters. The mere fact, that the rooms are open 
for tenants, implies that the Faculty consider them safe and com- 
fortable ; and some are, thereby, induced to suppress their fears 
and occupy them, because the Faculty have set their official seal to 
the safety of such a move. Whereas, we ourselves know two fatal 
cases of consumption, where the disease was originally induced, or, 
at any rate, quickened in its work by rooming on these lower floors, 
and the experiment is so dangerous for any body, that we do not be- 
lieve it was ever tried withimpunity. We most sincerely hope, there- 
fore, that the attention of the Faculty will be so called to the matter, 
that the nuisance will be suppressed. It surely has not escaped 
them that these places from time to time, become dangerous; and 
frequent attempts have been made to remedy the evil by refitting 
the rooms, putting in new floors, newly plastering the walls, etc. 
Our room had gone through such a process just before we moved 
in ; but all such attempts have notoriously failed, that of the autumn 
of 1856 among the rest. The simple fact that the floors rot so often, 
and the plaster moulds so often, ought to be a sufficient argument 
against their ever being used for habitations. And this evil can 
never be remedied so long as that vault-like old cellar underneath 
is so miserably ventilated. Until the cellar is better ventilated, 
the rooms ought to be closed, or used for other purposes than quar- 
tering Sophomores who will heedlessly pay rent for the privilege of 
having a perpetual catarrh so long as the chance is offered. 
However, we are rather astray from our original topic, and can- 
not ourselves see the immediate bearing of all this upon the subject, 
except by contrast to heighten an appreciation of the blessing of a 
home under the eaves. We kept that vow, and have ever since 
exulted in the wisdom of the move. In the first place, the con- 
sciousness of being top of the heap, is a genuine satisfaction: And 
as you mount to successive lofts, finally to emerge in that purer» 
healthier atmosphere which circulates over the topmost, suggestive 
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of the clear-toned intellectual work which it allows and fosters, 
like the “ Autocrat’s” Nautilus, you feel that your heart, too, has 
risen into more ethereal regions, and rid itself of some of the 
shackles which clogged it below, A feeling of relief is habitual to 
a dweller under the eaves when he gains his room—a sense as it 
were of having escaped from a close and stifling smoke. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that so many of those genial authors of the 
“Sketch Book” and “ Ik Marvel” school, who make their way to the 
heart, by a mysterious, electric kind of sympathy, whose instincts 
are so ready and pure, whose thoughts are as clear-ringing and har- 
monious as the sounds of silver bells, should be found under the 
eaves, away up and above the noise and tumult, and groveling 
bickerings of more sublunary regions. And the universality of the 
fact, that such men never pitch their tents on a platform much lower 
than the eaves, cannot be accounted an accident, nor explained 
upon any such grounds as that the state of authors’ finances gener- 
ally necessitates it. The reason lies deeper, and can be found only 
in this feeling of relief from restraint, escape from interference. 

Nobody but your friends and the printer to the Wooden Spoon 
Committee, ever come to the fourth story ;—and, provided you have 
settled your own dues to this latter functionary, and do not rejoice in 
a chum who never ventures down Chapel street in day-light, for 
fear of encountering him—you may rest assured that every tap at 
your door is a friend’s tap. That abominable practice of habitually 
keeping one’s door locked, from morning till night, and deliberately 
turning a deaf ear to every knocker, therefore, does not obtain in the 
fourth story. There is no temptation in the first place ; and, in 
the second place, none of your one-horse men, who have so little of 
a gentleman’s and a classmate’s feeling as to be willing to sit still 
and hear a disappvinted visitor go away without an invitation to 
walk in, ever get so high up in the world. 

There are times, to be sure, when every man is justifiable in using 
any means of his command to preserve the privacy of his room. 
But that man who habitually, and merely for the sake of learning 
an ordinary lesson, refuses to grant admission to classmates who 
apply for it, damages his heart and his character as a true gentleman 
in a much greater degree than the perfect mastery of his text books 
and lessons will compensate for. 

Such a situation imparts a sense of power in the consciousness of 

your ability to indulge in noise to your heart’s content without the 
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possibility of retaliation. Everything, too, betokens a loftier grade 
of existence, when you reach the fourth story. No Tutors room 
there. And even the cigar smoke, which floats in mazy clouds 
through the entry, grows more fragrant, as you mount the stairs, till 
the aromatic odors which greet the olfactories on the topmost flight 
waft the imagination to that great and glorious section of our coun- 
try, where tobacco is not all oak leaves, and which, during our 
Freshman year, we characterized as the “ sunny south’—an ex- 
pression, by the way, which has since grown common! Dwellers 
on the fourth story invariably smoke good tobacco. 
Above all, when 

** Long, long thro’ the hours, and the night, and the chimes, 

Here we talk of old books, of old friends, of old times; 

As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie, 


This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me.” 
But 
“ When the candles burn low and the company’s gone, 
In the silence of night, as I sit here alone—” 

a peculiar charm invests the place; a sense of downright comfort, 
of utter independence, of individuality, comes over you. The dron- 
ing, soothing hum of voices, underneath, is the only sound without ; 
every unpleasant feeling, and all unrest, is lulled to sleep; and the 
monotonous ticking of the clock makes music for the thoughts 
which come trooping rythmically along to find expression and em- 
bodiment in fireside lyrics. Student-feeling, that mysterious, un- 
definable charm which pervades college life, and hangs a halo of 
golden memories around the spring-time of our youth—has then its 
maximum development, sways us perfectly. And every man 
who can look with pleasure in after-life upon the four years spent 
here, and has roomed in the fourth story, must feel that such mo- 
ments as these impart a warmth and glow to the heart which can 
be got nowhere else than in college, and not even here out of the 
fourth story. Those who have neglected their last chance for a col- 
lege room, under the eaves, have made a mistake which can never 
be remedied,—an assertion, of the truth of which they can be easily 
convinced, by a visit to the home of warm hearts, and head-quarters 
of good times, a den under the eaves. 


* To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 

But the fire there is bright and the air rather pure; 

And the view you behold on a sunshiny day 

Is grand thro’ the old trees over the way.” B. N. H. 
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Book Hotices. 


The Four Sisters; by Freprma Bremer. Translated by Mary 

Howitt. 

This is a tale of social and domestic life in Sweden, and forms one 
of that large class of novels, which have a direct reference to the 
humanitarian movements of the present age. No work, to our 
knowledge, has described more powerfully and truthfully the con- 
dition of woman in our times, her need of a higher education and 
developement, and the proper remedy for the social wrongs of 
which she is so often an uncomplaining sufferer. To those of us, 
who have read Miss Bremer’s works, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak of the purity and simplicity of her style, her exquisite 
delineations of character, or her beautiful descriptions of Swedish 
life. We consider this by far the best of her works. It is published 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, who will send a bound 
copy of it to any one, per mail, free of postage, on sending $1.25 
in a letter tothem. It will be recollected, that Peterson & Brothers 
are the publishers of some of the best editions of the works of fic- 
tion of the present century. 


Laws of Yale College: Revised Edition, 1858. 

A revised edition of this unique and interesting specimen of lit- 
erature has been published within a few months. For brevity of 
language, beauty of thought and expression, and general applica- 
bility to all sins that have been, are, or ever will be committed, we 
consider it without a rival in the English language. Members of 
the lower classes, anxious to attain to perfection, both in style and 
conduct, will do well to devote their days and nights to the perusal 
of this little work. The student of Addison may indeed sometimes 
complain that elegance is occasionally sacrificed to energy, but this 
is in accordance with the rules of composition laid down by Whate- 
ly. Of all specimens of yellow covered literature, we deem this 
by far the best. To be had of the Faculty, generally. 
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Memorabilia Palensin. 


CATALOGUE OF YALE GRADUATES 


Deceased during the Collegiate year 1857—8, including a few of earlier date 
previously unreported. [*]} 


Name. 
Richard McCurdy, 
John Woodworth, 
Warren Dutton, 
Rev. Bethel Judd, 
Horatio Seymour, 
David Ely, 
Rev. Henry Dwight, 
Martin Ellsworth, 
Rev. George Colton, 
Eliphalet Smith, 
Rev. Bennett Tyler, 
Clark Bissell, 
George W. Bolles, 
Rev. Samuel R. Andrew, 
Benjamin Bassett, 
Holbrook Curtiss, 
John Dunwody, 
Rev. Daniel Huntington, 
Algernon Sidney Jones, 
William Stebbins, 
Rev. Nathaniel Wm. Taylor, 
Charles Wheeler, 
Ethan Allen Andrews, 
Nathan Stark, 
David Prentice, 
Hugh Halsey, 
John K. Kane, 
Ebenezer Munger, 
Charles Olcott, 
Earl Loomis, 
James Raymond, 
Asa Child, 
George B. Ripley, 
Henry Edward Peck, 
Rev. Richard Hooker, 
Rev. Horace Woodruff, 


1807. 
1808. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1814. 
1814, 
1814, 
1816. 
1818, 
1818. 
1821. 
1822, 
1823. 
1827. 
1828. 


Place and date of Decease. 
Lyme, Conn., Aug. 8, 1858, 
Albany, N. Y., June 1, 1858, 
Brighton, Mass., March 3, 1857, 
Wilmington, Del., April 5, 1858, 
Middlebury, Ver., Nov. 12, 1857, 
Rochester, N. Y., Sep. 8, 1857 
Geneva, N. Y., Sep., 6, 1857, 
Winsted, Conn., Nov. 2, 1857, 
Wethersfield, Conn., Feb. 12, 1858, 
Westport, Conn., Sep. 21, 1857, 
East Windsor, Conn., May 14, 1858, 
Norwalk, Conn., Sep. 15, 1857, 
Hartford, Conn., May 21, 1858, 
New Haven, Conn., May 26, 1858, 
Peekskill, N. Y., March 21, 1858, 
Watertown, Conn., Feb. 21, 1858, 
Roswell, Ga., June 6, 1858, 
New London, Conn., May 21, 1858, 
Williamsburgh, N. Y., Feb. 23, 1858, 
Colchester, Conn., June 28, 1858, 
New Haven, Conn., March 10, 1858, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 16, 1858, 
New Britain, Conn., March 25, 1858, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 18, 1858, 
Geneva, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1857, 
Bridgehampton, L. I., May 29, 1858, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 21, 1858, 
Homer, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1857, 
Medina, 0., March 4, 1857, 
Herkimer, N. Y., May 12, 1858, 
Westminister, Md., Jan. 27, 1858, 
Norwich, Conn., May 11, 1858, 
Norwich, Conn., July 9, 1858, 
New Haven, Conn., May 6, 1858, 
New Haven, Conn., Dec., 19, 1857, 
Huntingdon, L. 1., Feb. 18, 1858, 


Age. 
89. 
89. 
83. 
82. 

794 

77. 





* Accidently omitted from the first number of this year, in which it should properly have 
appeared, and crowded out of the second. 
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Class. Name. Place and date of Decease. Age’ 
1830. John George Anderson, Tallahassee, Fla., March 1, 1858, 48. 
1830, Richard Griswold Drake, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20, 1858, 53. 
1831. John Milton Clapp, Charleston, 8. C., Dec. 16, 1857, 47. 
1834, Rev. Joseph Fowler, Magnolia, Ill., Sep. 16, 1857, 48. 
1834. Henry Pomeroy, Coventry, Conn., Feb. 3, 1858, 44, 
1841. Frederic Hall, Middletown, Conn., Sep. 1, 1857, 36. 
1844. John Contee Mullikin, Upper Marlborough, Md., May 28, 1858, 34. 
1845. Ira Benjamin Wheeler, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17, 1857, 31. 
1847. John Hull Olmsted, Nice, Italy, Nov. 24, 1857, 82. 
1850. John Isaac Ira Adams, Lawrence, Kansas, Oct. 17, 1857, 31. 
1851. David Lewis Judson, Birmingham, Conn., March 18, 1858, 27. 
1852. Henry Clay Blakeslee, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 19, 1867, 26.4 
-——_ +~<+~> + 


THANKSGIVING EVE. 

Tue annual ‘break-down,’ instituted in the year 1855, came off according to 
custom on the evening preceding Thanksgiving. From the absence, through 
sickness or other causes, of the principal performers, the celebration was hard- 
ly expected to come up to that of preceding years; at the same time we were 
not prepared to see it quite so poor as it was. We had intended to express our 
opinions very freely, but out of regard to the feelings of our fellow-students 
will desist. We did want to say that the idea and the execution of most of the 
pieces were about equal and equally worthless, and when this was not entirely 
the case, what was good in the idea, was marred by the poorness of the execu- 
tion, and what was good in the execution was spoiled by the poverty of the idea. 
We did want to say that the mathematical problems were old Yale Lit. thunder, 
used on this occasion for the wonderment of Freshmen; that a great part of 
the wit was most excessively strained’ and painful to hear; that with the excep- 
tion of two or three “gems” scattered up and down it, the performance was of 
the very slowest character; in fact, that it was an imposition upon the College 
community, the like of which should never be tolerated again. We did want 
to say that the negro minstrelsy, with the single exception of the playing upon 
the bones, was the poorest we ever had the pleasure of hearing or seeing—so 
decidedly worthless and abominable indeed, that it became rather interesting on 
that account. “The Gipsy Boy,” as executed at the Pi-Eta club, by the dis- 
tinguished scion of the F. F.’s of Canandaigua, would alone have been worth 
the whole entertainment. All these things we were intending to say, but 
out of regard for the feelings of our fellow-students we wiil not say them, but 
simply state that the performance took place in the Brothers’ Hall, and went off 
“as well as could be expected; and that the several committees deserve great 
credit for having so successfully contrived to make the occasion pass off in as 
dull and uninteresting a manner as possible. Zsto perpetua. 
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Enitor’s Table. 


We were on the point of summing up the events of the present term very con- 
cisely, by saying that about the usual number made application for admission 
and were examined, about the usual number were rejected or entered, about the 
usual number have been sent away, about the usual number of Catalogues have 
been stolen, and in short about the usual amount of study and of deviltry has 
been going on. As regards that last item, however, we were reminded of its in- 
correctness by a member of that class of young gentlemen, ‘“ who have recently 
entered College,” who called our attention to the unusual extent the student 
Star Chambers and Courts of Judicature carried their jurisdiction this year. They 
did flourish for a brief hour, it is true, with unparalleled splendor; but their 
glory soon departed under the sudden assault from the Faculty, and, as we deem 
it, the altogether uncalled for and undiscriminating severity on the part of that body. 
Without blaming the general correctness of their decisions, it seems to us that at 
times some little regard to justice in dealing out punishment could be paid, 
without materially endangering the prosperity or government of this institution. 
Be that as it may, in a few short hours fell from their high estate the High Com- 
missiun courts, the Areopagus, and the secret tribunal of the Panalastors or 
Universal Avengers. We have still left us the blessed privilege of saying what 
we please ; but, by way of compensation, ‘the powers that be’ reserve entirely 
for themselves the privilege of doing as they please. 

The motion for carrying on the Burial of Euclid was carried this term by a 
two-third vote, an unprecedented majority for late years. Spite however of the 
galvanic vitality it occasionally exhibits, there is no doubt the custom is slowly 
dying out for want of a little vigorous persecution. 

We were in Boston lately, and while there went over to Cambridge to call 
upon an old friend, whom however we did not succeed in seeing. In our walk 
about the streets and about the College grounds, it occurred to us to make a 
practical application of our knowledge of physiognomy in endeavoring to detect 
by the external appearance, who were the Editors of the Harvard Magazine. 
Now a Yale Lit. Editor can be distinguished a mile off by the lofty conscious- 
ness, written all over his countenance, of belonging to an institution $1500 in 
debt, by the proud feeling of having been stuck thirty dollars on his number. 
But either we were poor disciples of Lavater, or the usual tests all failed. There 
was on every face a look of blank happiness and content. Withthem the native 
hue of resolution had not been sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought how to 
avoid meeting unpleasant acquaintances. No convenient short-sightedness, as 
creditors passed by, had affected their eyes. We came across one man, who, at 
first sight, we thought, might belong to the Editorial body. But on his face 
there was a gross sensual look of printer’s bills all paid, of an overflowing 
amount of lucre in the sub-treasury. ‘‘ Unfortunate Harvard Editors!” we 
soliloquised, “you know not the pleasure of dunning and being dunned. Your 
path to the post-office has not been through ways beset by dangers and difficul- 
ties, through back-streets and alleys and lanes, “ o’er bog, or steep, through 
strait, rough, dense or rare.” You must be sadly deficient in the discipline and 
moral education, which such an experience cannot fail of giving.” 
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And while on this subject, we will remark that the Yale Banner has hitherto 
been got up by some individual, not a member of the College, to whom it has 
always been a source of considerable revenue. We propose that hereafter the 
editing of that publication be placed in the hands of the Yale Lit. Editors, 
and the proceeds go to the support of the Magazine. We trust that the Presi- 
dents of the two societies will see that this is carried into effect, and also that 
the next board will be grateful enough to the present board for the suggestion, to 
give us a beticr supper than ordinary. The pamphlet form, moreover, in which 
the Banner appeared this year ought to be adopted in all future editions. 

It will be noticed that there is but one piece of poetry in this present number, 
and that one apparently a fragment. Let noone, however, imagine from this cir- 
cumstance that the tributary of Helicon, which flows through Yale, is in any 
danger of becoming dry. Nota bit of it. We thought so, indeed, for a time, 
but our fears have all vanished. Yet for a brief period they appeared well- 
grounded. The Machine wouldn’t work. Divinus Afflatus couldn’t be obtained 
for love or money. We petitioned the Muses. We implored the son of Jupiter 
and Latona. We prayed, scolded, raved and swore. All to no purpose. Finally 
we resolved to cut all poetry dead, and betake ourselves to plain prose. Then 
came our revenge. The quantity of verse that poured in was perfectly astonish- 
ing. The streams of Parnassus seemed to be all in a thaw. Odes and lyrics, 
sonnets and songs, psalms and hymns, epics and epigrams attested the vitality 
of the poetic feeling. With utter indifference, we handed them all over to our 
successor, to be disposed of as his versatile mind sees fit. 

We call the attention not only of our own College, but of sister Colleges to the arti- 
cle in this number by S. R. Calthrop, of Cambridge University, England. Is it not 
possible that the match games of Cricket, proposed by him, can be carried into 
effect at some time not very far in the future? Physical exercise is a matter 
which cannot much longer be neglected in our Colleges with safety, more espe- 
cially as the requirements for a higher degree of study are constantly becoming 
greater. Unfortunately for us the recent action of the Common Council of this 
city has deprived us of our old old play-ground. The new one, provided by the 
Faculty, is very good, so far as it goes, but unhappily it does not go very far, 
and for the movements of a large Cricket-club, it would be about as roomy as 
an aquarium would be for a whale. 

And now our task is done. Our term is well nigh through, and we are looking 
forward to vacation with indefinite aspirations after and expectations of Christ- 
mas’ and New Years’ festivities, sleigh-rides, mince-pies, pretty girls and allsuch 
luxuries. Yet we grudge these flying hours, which are so rapidly bearing us 
from the world-wide importance of a Senior of Yale to the insignificance of a 
Graduate. And O ye readers of the Atlantic Monthly, who sneer at Clough’s 
“‘Amours de Voyage,” just listen to the musical roll of these hexameters from 
that same author’s Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich! If only the few appreciate the 
poetry, we trust that all will agree with the sentiment. 


Fare ye well, meantime, forgotten, unnamed, undreamt of, 
History, Science and poets! lo, deep in dustiest cupboard, 
Thookydid, Oloros’ son, Halimoosian, here lieth buried ! 

Slumber in Liddell-and-Scott, O musical chaff of old Athens, 
Dishes and fishes, bird, beast, and sesquipedalian blackguard ! 
Sleep, weary ghosts, be at peace, and abide in your lexicon-limbo! 
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Sleep, as in lava for ages your Herculanean kindred ! 

Sleep, and for aught that I care, “the sleep that knows no waking ;” 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Homer, Herodotus, Pindar and Plato ; 

Two weeks hence be it time toexhume our dreary classics. 


EXCHANGES. 


We are happy to add to our list of exchanges the Oberlin Students’ Monthly, 
and in the most fraternal spirit extend our digits to the editors, and more espe- 
cially to the editresses of that magazine. A college so large in size as 
Oberlin, and conducted on a plan so distinctive, ought especially to have a pe- 
riodical of its own; and we predict for it a successful future, if succeeding 
numbers fulfill the promise of the opening one. 

For the purpose of securing a more complete interchange, we publish the list 
of Student Magazines with which we exchange. If our list does not include 
all, we shall be thankful to any of our College cotemporaries, who will inform 
us of the existence and whereabouts of any not down in it. 

Nassau Literary Magazine; Neotrophian Magazine, Bethany College, 
Va.; North Carolina University Magazine; Beloit College Monthly; Wil- 
liams Quarterly; Harvard Magazine; University Literary Magazine, Charlotts- 
ville, Va.; Knox Collegiate Magazine; Kenyon Collegian; Erskine Collegiate 
‘Recorder, Due West, S. C.; Ciceronian Magazine, Georgetown, Ky ; Charles- 
ton College Magazine ; Amherst Collegiate Magazine (Ichnolite); Georgia Uni- 
versity Magazine ; Marietta College Monthly ; Oakland College Magazine; Stu- 
dent’s Miscellany, Madison, Wis. ; Kentucky Military Institute Magazine; Col- 
legiate Record, Hudson, O.; Denisonian, Granville, O.; Rutgers Quarterly 
Magazine; Oberlin Students’ Monthly. 

All of the above are down upon our exchange list, although some of them we 
have never seen. It may be that they are defunct, or that our brother Editors 
are in the constant habit of gobbling them. 

And while on this subject, we propose a general meeting of the Editors of 
the various College Magazines at the same time and place with the Regatta of 
the Colleges, which will come off next year. Such a meeting was proposed last 
summer, although on an exceedingly limited scale, owing to the lateness of the 
time at which it was first suggested. If such an arrangement can be put through 
—and we can see no reason why it should not be—will not our more Southern and 
Western contemporaries be present, as well as the Eastern—especially our Edi- 
torial brethren from Princeton and the University of Virginia? We suppose 
that out of deference to the inhabitants of Springfield, the Regatta will take 
place in that city—and the man who is ignorant of the way they cook at the 
Massasoit House, has a great deal yet to learn in this life, and would spend his 
time profitably in going to Springfield for that purpose alone. 

We speak of this at so early a date, in order to give plenty of time for the 
graver quarterlies as well as the lighter monthlies to express their feelings, to 
make suggestions, and to suggest improvements. Come, then, ‘‘ fellow worms 
of Editordom,” speak your minds, let your minds be favorably disposed, and let 
us all 


“‘Unanimonsly agree 
To get up the tallest kind of a spree.” 
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The Twenty-Fourtn Votume of this Magazine commences with 
October, 1858. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students; but local, humorous, and spirited articles are 
particularly desired. 


In the Memorapitta Yavensta it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current eveuts of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale by T. H. Pease, No. 83 Chapel-st. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. * 


*.* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post. Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Eprrors oF Tue 
Yare Lirerary Macazime, “ Néw Haven, Conn. 





